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PROCEEDINGS 



OF THE 



MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 



JANUARY MEETING, 1884. 

THE first meeting of the new year was held in the Dowse 
Library, on Thursday, the 10th instant, at 3 p.m.; the 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, the President, occupying the 
chair. 

The Recording Secretary read his report of the last meet- 
ing, which was accepted. 

The Librarian announced the donations to the Library dur- 
ing the previous month. 

The President then said : — 

The New Year opens for us, Gentlemen, not altogether with- 
out clouds, but with renewed cause for gratitude to God for 
the general prosperity we have enjoyed. Ninety years are 
now completed since our Act of Incorporation was accepted ; 
ninety-three years since our Society was formally organized ; 
and ninet3"-four years since those first nebulous meetings of 
the original five founders, who, having added five more to their 
number, proceeded to institute the first Historical Society in 
the United States. 

It will be time enough, when our Centennial shall arrive, 
six years hence, to review the rise and progress of our own 
Society and of the numberless kindred associations, in all parts 
of our country, which have sprung up under our example. m 

Nor will I detain you, this afternoon, with any detailed ac- 
count of what has been accomplished by us during the past 
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year. Such an account belongs peculiarly to our Annual 
Meeting in April, and may well be reserved for that occasion. 
Meantime, one or two New Year's gifts for the Society have 
reached me within a few days, under circumstances and with 
associations of more than common interest, and to which I will 
first call your attention. 

It may perhaps he remembered that, just as our last meeting 
was coming to its close, on the 12th of December, I alluded to 
a letter which I had received from the Rev. Edwin M. Stone, 
formerly of Beverly, Massachusetts, and the historian of that 
town, but more recently of Providence, Rhode Island. The 
letter was written by an amanuensis, and stated that he was 
very ill, but that he desired to present to this Society, in recog- 
nition of courtesies received from it, a copy of his new volume, 
just published, entitled " Our French Allies." The volume 
reached me only yesterday, accompanied by a copy for myself. 
It is an elaborate work, of more than six hundred pages, with 
a great number of interesting portraits and illustrations, giving 
a detailed account of the French officers and soldiers who 
came over to our assistance in our struggle for Independence, 
and of many of the American officers and soldiers who were 
associated with them during the last years of the War of the 
Revolution, and more particularly of the Rhode Island officers. 
It concludes with an account of the great commemoration at 
Yorktown three years ago. 

The volume is an interesting and valuable contribution to 
the history of the French alliance, and we should all have been 
glad to return our grateful acknowledgments to the author for 
so acceptable an addition to our Library. But the illness from 
which he was suffering proved to be fatal, and Mr. Stone died 
at Providence on the 15th of December, three days only after 
our meeting, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. He was a 
native of Massachusetts, a worthy and excellent man, and an 
earnest worker in the field of American history. I have a 
melancholy satisfaction in fulfilling his request by laying on 
the table this last and most cherished work of his life. 

Another gift to our Society has reached me within a few 
days past, which has many interesting and touching associa- 
tions. It comes from William Minot, Esq., the son of our late 
Resident Member of the same name, and the grandson of one 
of our most eminent founders, George Richards Minot. I can 
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describe the gift in no language so appropriate as that of the 
letter which accompanied it. 

39 Court Street, Jan. 2, 1884. 

Dear Mr. "Winthrop, — Soon after the passage of our State Bill of 
Rights in 1783, an African female slave, by the name of Mumbet, was 
emancipated in Sheffield by process of law, brought to a final judgment 
in her favor by Mr. Theodore Sedgwick. 

Mumbet subsequently entered Mr. Sedgwick's service as his children's 
nurse, and died in his home in Stockbridge, greatly respected and 
beloved by his family. 

She was in the habit of wearing a necklace of gold beads, and just 
before her death she gave this necklace to Miss Catherine M. Sedgwick, 
the youngest daughter of Judge Sedgwick. Miss Sedgwick valued it 
highly, and had the beads formed into a bracelet as more convenient 
for her own wear. At her death she gave the bracelet to her niece, my 
wife, who in turn left it to my daughter, .lately deceased. 

There can be no doubt of its genuineness, and it is a curious and 
interesting relic as having belonged to the first slave ever emancipated 
by process of law in Massachusetts, if not in the United States. 

By an accident, some of the beads were lost. To preserve those 
remaining, I have had them reunited, whence the smallness of the 
bracelet as it now is. As a relic, valuable for its associations, it 
marks so striking an epoch in our social and political progress, that I 
thought it might be worthy of a place in the Cabinet of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. If you agree with me, will you be so kind 
as to request the Society to become the custodian of it ? 

Very sincerely yours, 

Wm. Minot. 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 

This little relic thus conies to our Cabinet, associated not 
only with the memories of Theodore Sedgwick, the old Speaker 
and Senator in Congress and a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, and of his daughter, Miss Catherine Sedgwick, 
the accomplished authoress, and of other members of their 
family more recently and sadly deceased, but with the humble 
African servant, greatly respected and beloved by that family, 
who is believed to have been the very first subject of emanci- 
pation under the Massachusetts Bill of Rights in 1783. I 
am sure you will all desire to offer a grateful acknowledg- 
ment to Mr. Minot, and I venture to offer the following 
Resolution: — 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be returned to 
William Minot, Esq., for the very interesting relic which he 
has presented for our Cabinet, and that we shall gladly give it 
a place among our most precious memorials. 

I turn now, Gentlemen, to still more serious topics. 

The death of M. Henri Martin, on the 14th of December last, 
takes another distinguished name from our Foreign Honorary 
Roll. He has followed his contemporary and friend, M. de 
Laboulaye, after a brief interval. 

M. Martin was well known, on both sides of the Atlantic, as 
the author of an elaborate and voluminous History of France, 
from the most remote period almost to the present day. Its 
last chapter includes the accession of M. Gambetta to the chief 
place in the French Ministry, less than three years ago. This 
work, as originally published, secured for its author the great 
Gobert Prize, " for the most eloquent page or chapter of 
French history," from the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres and the Institute of France. Many portions of the 
work have been translated into English by Miss Mary L. Booth 
and others, and have been published in our own city, — the 
last three volumes, with copious and costly illustrations, by 
Estes & Lauriat. 

M. Martin was a member of the Institute and a Senator of 
France. Like Laboulaye, he was an ardent Republican, and 
evinced a deep interest in the success of the Union cause during 
our late civil war. He was a member of the Commission for 
presenting to the United States the gigantic statue of "Liberty 
enlightening the World," and most kindly accompanied M. 
Bartholdi in conducting me to see that marvellous work when 
I was in Paris in October, 1882. I had met him many years 
before at the table of our associate, Mr. Charles C. Perkins, 
who will bear witness with me to his great interest in our 
country and its institutions. 

An excellent portrait of M. Martin will be found in the 
January number of the New York " Century," in connection 
with an interesting article on "The Forty Immortals," of 
which he was one. "Henri Martin," says that article, "stands 
next to Mignet. This good man has rehabilitated the Druids, 
erected an altar to Joan of Arc, and shown the Revolution 
to be the triumph of the equality-loving Celt over the Frank 
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and his feudal system." " Henri Martin," the article goes 
on to say, "is in his seventy-third year. He has a tall, strong- 
boned, loose-made, stooping figure, and a serious face which 
easily lights up into smiles and expresses pleasure — mental or 
moral — in blushing cheeks. His inner man lives in the most 
transparent of glass houses. Though a well of erudition, he 
keeps the freshness of childhood. It delights him to oblige. 
His conversation, when he is set talking on a subject in which 
he is at home, is an instructive and delightful essay. . . . 
Though tolerant of every belief, or unbelief, he groans when 
he sees materialist articles in the scientific columns of the 
Republican papers. His grandchildren are nourished with 
works of Unitarian piety. One of his two children — a daugh- 
ter — was the delight of his e} r es and pride of his heart. She 
grew up in beauty, and cultivated, under Ary Scheffer, a 
genius for painting. On the day on which she had achieved 
an artistic triumph and was engaged to be married, she 
died. Henri Martin clings to the old belief in the soul's 
immortality." 

The writer was mistaken in speaking of him as " standing 
next " to Mignet on the rolls of the Academy. Mignet's elec- 
tion dates from 1836, while Martin succeeded Thiers in 1878. 
But I can add nothing to a sketch so vivid, written while he 
was yet living, and evidently by one who knew him well. 
Another year had been added to his life before it ended. He 
was but nine months younger than myself, having been born 
on the 20th of February, 1810. I recall the emphatic eager- 
ness with which he took off his hat and saluted me, on learn- 
ing that I was his senior. 

The journals have stated that a public funeral was proposed 
for him by the Government of France, but that it was found 
that he had expressly prohibited such a ceremonial by his will, 
and had requested that the amount which it would have cost 
should be given to the poor. 

He was elected an Honorary Member of this Society in 
October, 1878, the year of the centennial anniversary of that 
French alliance which resulted in Yorktown and the Treaty of 
Peace and Independence. 

We can notice, Gentlemen, without emotion, the loss from our 
Foreign Honorary Roll of the name, however distinguished, 
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of one who has died at a good old age, having finished his 
labors and won his laurels, and for whom little remained but 
the infirmities of advancing years; but the loss of which 
we are specially reminded to-day, comes home to all our 
hearts, and cannot be announced without sincere sorrow. 

Mr. George Dexter was elected a Resident Member of 
this Society in October, 1877. His close relations with one 
of our oldest and most valuable associates and officers, who 
has the warm sympathies of us all, had already prepared him 
for entering at once and heartily into our service, and, at the 
Annual Meeting immediately following his admission as a 
member, he was installed as our Recording Secretary. 

It has happened to me during my long service in this chair 
— I hardly dare remember how long it has been — to be 
associated with many Recording Secretaries, — the excellent 
Chandler Robbins, the devoted Charles Deane, the genial 
and delightful Edmund Quincy, — not to name the occasional 
Secretaries pro tern, who have so obligingly taken the place 
in emergencies occasioned by absence or ill-health. I have 
owed them all many kind attentions and much valuable assist- 
ance. But it is no disparagement to either of them for me to 
say, that we had found in Mr. Dexter a man singularly and 
eminently adapted to our work, and that, during the few 
years in which he has been spared to our service, he has more 
than fulfilled our highest expectations, and has shown himself 
a model secretary for all who may follow him. 

His labors, I need not say, have been by no means confined 
to the keeping of our records or the printing of our Proceed- 
ings. He has been one of the most constant contributors to 
those Proceedings, and has never been weary in bringing forth 
from our own archives, or from other sources at his command, 
interesting and valuable papers, which he has rendered more 
interesting and more valuable by his careful explanations and 
annotations. Tutor Sever's Argument; Governor Pownall; 
the Letters of Dr. Andrew Eliot ; the Journals of Thomas 
Wallcut and Charles Turner ; the First Voyage under Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert's Patent; Governor Hutchinson's Letters 
from the Public Record Office; the Old Record-Book of the 
Suffolk Bar ; Dr. Belknap's Journal of a Visit to the Oneida 
Indians; Henry Wheaton's Letters; a Letter to Wheaton 
from Erasmus Rask on the Northmen ; the Letters of Colum- 
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bus and Vespucius, — such are the varied subjects of his suc- 
cessive communications. The two last-named of them called 
into play his exceptional accomplishments as a modern linguist, 
which were often turned to valuable account in our service. 
When we remember that he was only associated with us for 
five or six years, and that a considerable part of this period 
was doomed to be spent in foreign lands or in a remote region 
of his own land, we may well feel that he had made the very 
most of his time in contributing to the volumes of which he 
was, also, the principal Editor. 

Amiable, intelligent, accomplished, a graduate of Harvard 
University, of which he was for a time a tutor and a pupil of 
her Law School, an earnest member of the Church with which 
he was associated, his tastes, studies, and acquirements gave 
promise of rich fruit in years to come ; and nothing seemed 
wanting but health to insure for him a distinguished place in 
historical pursuits and literature. But, alas! he early mani- 
fested pulmonary weakness, and has fallen a victim to con- 
sumption while still in the prime of life. He left us for Santa 
Barbara, California, last autumn, and died there, to the great 
soi'row of us all, on the 18th of December. 

There are some of his contemporaries and classmates who 
may desire to pay tributes to his memory, and I leave it to 
them to do ampler justice to his character. 

Meantime, I am instructed hy the Council to submit the 
following Resolutions : — 

Resolved, That in the lamented death of our associate and 
late Recording Secretary, George Dexter, this Society has lost 
a signally faithful and valuable member, and one who had 
endeared himself to us all by his obliging disposition, his 
devoted services, and his ■ Christian character. 

Resolved, That Mr. Charles C. Smith be requested to pre- 
pare a memoir of Mr. Dexter for our Proceedings. 

Mr. Warren then offered the following remarks : — 

Mr. President, — I most heartily concur in all that you have 
so eloquently and justly said of our deceased associate, George 
Dexter; but as a classmate and friend I may be allowed a few 
simple words expressive of my appreciation of his high charac- 
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ter, and my deep sense of the great loss that has befallen our 
Society. 

The premature death of a man like Dexter is a double loss 
to this Society, in taking away the ardent impulse and enthu- 
siasm of early manhood, and those many years of earnest and 
important service that we hopefully looked for, and rightfully 
felt were guaranteed by his industry and scholarship. 

I knew Dexter very early in his college career, though the 
long span of the alphabet, so potent a factor in determining 
friendship in those days, separated us more than I could have 
wished, and left to after life a full appreciation of his genial 
spirit, and conscientious critical method of approaching sub- 
jects which engrossed his attention. But even then, though 
quiet and reserved, he made many friends ; and a friendship 
once formed with him could only grow in warmth by closer 
acquaintance. In college he was studious and diligent ; yet 
at that time I do not think he was especially attracted to his- 
torical and antiquarian studies: probably the love for them 
grew upon him as he became more completely the master of 
his own time ; and not unlikely his happy connection by mar- 
riage with our honored and indefatigable associate, Mr. Deane, 
assisted and encouraged him, till these studies became an ab- 
sorbing pursuit. I well remember, on the occasion of a vacancy 
in the office of Recording Secretary of this Society, one of 
our older members, who knew Dexter well, said to me, "What 
an excellent man Dexter would be for that position!" His 
election to membership, and to the secretaryship, was not long 
after this ; and we now gratefully acknowledge his eminent 
fitness for the position, as we recognize his unfailing assidu- 
itj', his valuable and frequent contributions to the Proceed- 
ings, his constant readiness to render assistance to others, and 
his persistent devotion to the very laborious duties of the 
office. 

I know how easy it is to be led into an exaggerated esti- 
mate of one we mourn ; but I hazard nothing in saying that 
Dexter's capacity and knowledge, his powers of patient inves- 
tigation, combined with an enthusiastic and devoted spirit, 
would, had his life been spared, have gained him very high 
distinction in this Society and in all the walks of life. His 
was a sterling character, equable, trustworthy, and strong. 
His unvarying cheerfulness made his presence always a de- 
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light ; and as we watched him at his post here in these later 
days, when the insidious disease marked all too plainly its 
sad progress, we could only admire the buoyancy of spirit and 
uncomplaining fortitude which led him to struggle on when 
hope had almost fled from those that loved him best. The 
same .manly courage and hopefulness sustained him to the 
last ; and, passing from us, on the distant shores of the Pacific, 
where he had vainly sought relief in a milder elime, he has 
left to all the remembrance of an upright life, a pure char- 
acter, and an earnest devotion to historical truth, and to his 
intimate acquaintances an abiding sense of real worth and 
true friendship. 

Mr. Foote followed with these words : — 

Mr. President, — Although nothing perhaps can be added 
to the discriminating and appreciative tributes which have 
already been given, I am moved to bear my testimony also 
to the rare character of Mr. Dexter. 

Thirty years ago next summer it was my happiness first 
to meet him, in that place which has witnessed the beginning 
of so many of the best friendships of life, the College Yard 
at Cambridge. The beauty and charm of his character, the 
purity and elevation of his life, the exquisite refinement and 
delicacy of a nature which did not need the maturity of riper 
years to give it dignity and solid worth, and a rare blending 
of qualities which won at once the respect and the affection 
of his associates, — all these were as marked in the college 
boy as they have been in the Christian gentleman whom we 
all have held in special regard, whom they who knew him 
best have esteemed most deeply. In him, as truly as in 
any one that I have known, " the boy was father of the 
man." 

From that day to this, his life has been rooted and chiefly 
spent in Cambridge, whose literary and scholarly atmosphere 
seemed to be far more an air native to him than that of the 
eager, prosperous, and splendid Western city of his birth, 
which had hardly then assumed the character of a capital in 
the gracious refinements of art and music that have distin- 
guished it pre-eminently in later years. 

Our friend took excellent rank according to the college 

2 
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standards of the day, though the tastes and aptitudes which 
always marked him, and which had begun to qualify him for 
the work which our Society would later offer him, had far 
less scope then than now within the austere lines of recog- 
nized college studies, and had to be chiefly pursued for their 
own sake rather than from any hope of reward or even rec- 
ognition. The College never had a truer lover. It seemed 
as if he could not live content away from the sound of its 
familiar bell. Even the study in foreign universities, for which 
he went abroad after graduation, twenty -five years ago, could 
not long detain him from the banks of the Charles. Fortunate 
in having freedom to choose his own path in life, he made his 
home there. On the reorganization of the methods of admin- 
istration in the University, in 1870, he accepted the position of 
Bursar; but its duties were not specially congenial to him, and 
he soon resumed the freedom to breathe " the still air of de- 
lightful studies," to which he has been able to devote himself 
as he would. 

The close family ties in which he became related to our 
honored associate, Mr. Deane, gave him an opportunity of 
rendering valuable service to the publications of our Society 
for some time before he became a member of it; and his stud- 
ies had long taken more and more a special direction in the 
line of our chosen fields of research. He was particularly 
versed in the early history of this country, and the less known 
portions of it; as, for example, the fascinating chnpter of facts, 
stranger than romance, which is opened in the discoveries and 
adventures of the Spanish explorers ; and if he might have 
been longer spared to us, he would undoubtedly have been 
recognized as an eminent authority on these subjects, in which 
his learning and the balance and judicial temper of his mind 
eminently qualified him to take a leading place among our 
scholars. 

By a natural fitness, then, he became a member of this 
Society in 1877, and very shortly after, on the retirement of 
Mr. Deane from the position of Recording Secretary, he was 
elected to succeed him. Never was a choice more fortunate. 
It was not an easy place to fill ; its necessary duties are con- 
siderable ; its indirect opportunities of labor, accurate, pains- 
taking, critical, are boundless ; and no one here needs to be 
told how these difficulties had been enhanced by the way 
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that they had been fulfilled by his predecessor, to whom this 
Society owes a lasting debt. All the scholarly qualifications 
of Mr. Dexter found a large scope in the direct and indirect 
work of his official duty here. No one who has not tried 
something of it can form the faintest estimate of the amount 
of labor required for the proper editing of such a class of 
literary work as is contained in one of the volumes of the 
Proceedings of this Society. The editor should be able to 
advise as an expert in every subject treated ; and often a very 
considerable part of the value of the papers as published is 
due to the silent accuracy of his revising and completing pen, 
rather than to the author in whose name the contribution 
stands. In such labor there is abundant field for the nobler 
qualities which rise beyond the level of mere learning, how- 
ever large and full, — generosity, unselfishness, real magna- 
nimity. Our friend fulfilled in rare measure the noble motto 
of our seal, Sic vos non vobis ; and the rich volumes in which 
our Proceedings and Publications during the few yeai-s of his 
service as Recording Secretary and upon our Committee of 
Publications are hived, are in no small degree a monument, 
not alone to his intellectual, but still more, in these ways, to 
his moral qualifications. I may be permitted to speak from 
some personal experience of the delicacy of conscience and 
scrupulous care to give more than proper credit to others 
for what properly belonged to him, which characterized his 
method of editorial work. He would devote, hours and make 
special journeys to investigate points which needed to be 
elucidated in the paper in hand, would embody in a footnote 
what was absolutely the result of his own work, and then 
would append to it the initials of the writer of the paper, 
who never made the studies and never found out the facts, 
rather than run the slightest risk of claiming a shadow more 
than his due. Such traits, I say, rise into the moral atmos- 
phere, and give some indication of the genuine and noble 
character. 

Not often has our Society lost one whom it could so ill 
spare, who was so ready and able to give it the laborious 
service which it demands, from a few at least, in order to 
maintain the standard of its own past; not often one wor- 
thier of our remembrance for his blameless and gentle soul, 
the beauty and dignity of his personal character, the sweet- 
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ness and refinement of his nature, the patient cheerfulness of 
his constancy in facing the steady advance of the shadow over 
a life in which there was so much to live for, with a courage 
which we have all seen and known here, — and for the trust 
and serene submission of his religious faith as a child in the 
hand of his loving Father. 

Mr. Smith added his testimony, as follows : — 

It is with a deep feeling of personal loss in the death of 
Mr. Dexter, that I rise to add a few words of grateful remem- 
brance to what has been so well and so truly said of him. 
My acquaintance with him did not date from an early period. 
But after he was elected a member of this Society, our rela- 
tions became very intimate, and scarcely a day passed when 
we did not see each other. In that frequent and unreserved 
intercourse no one could have failed to be strongly impressed 
by the extent and accuracy of his information, by the candor 
of his judgments, and by his many attractive qualities as a 
man. He was peculiarly fitted for the duties which devolved 
on him as Recording Secretary and Chairman of the Committee 
for publishing our Proceedings ; and he thoroughly enjoyed 
them. , A good classical scholar and familiar with several of 
the modern languages, a wide reader, with habits of diligent 
and exhaustive research, and with a rare freedom from preju- 
dice, he was specially interested in the pursuits for which 
this Society was founded. The office of Recording Secretary 
had been filled for thirteen years in a manner which, as we 
all know, had made it very difficult to find a successor whose 
best efforts would not seem little better than a failure. But 
Mr. Dexter brought to the duties of the office, for which he 
had been selected before he became a member of the Society, 
qualifications of the first order. He had abundant leisure, a 
retentive memory, methodical habits, scrupulous accuracy in 
statement, and a sound judgment ; and the volumes edited 
by him will not suffer by a comparison with the nine admi- 
rably edited volumes which preceded them. As a writer he 
had an easy and polished style ; and the numerous communi- 
cations which he made to the Society were always interesting 
and of permanent value. All this every member quickly 
learned to appreciate ; but it was in the consultations of the 
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Publishing Committee, and in the freedom of personal inti- 
macy, that Mr. Dexter's rare qualities were best shown. Here 
every matter relating to the Society and the Proceedings was 
considered ; and on no subject was there ever the slightest jar 
or difference. On other topics of discussion we often differed 
widely ; but it was always with perfect good-humor and 
mutual respect. No one who thus knew Mr. Dexter could 
help feeling for him a warm and deep personal regard. In 
his early death the Society has suffered a loss which all must 
feel ; but those feel it most who knew him most intimately, 
and who looked forward to many years of devoted and bril- 
liant service. To them the memory of his spotless character, 
his genial and courteous manners, and his steadfast friendship 
will always be a precious possession. 

The Resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

The Hon. John E. Sanford, of Taunton, was elected a Resi- 
dent Member of the Society. 

Pamphlets containing the Remarks and Addresses made 
in commemoration of the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Martin Luther, were laid on the table for distribution 
among the members. 

Mr. Appleton remarked that he had nearly one hundred 
different medals which were struck in honor of Luther, who 
probably ranks fourth among the men who have been com- 
memorated in this way, — Washington, Louis XIV., and 
Napoleon only taking precedence of him. 

Dr. Green called attention to a copy of a short poem by 
Chief Justice Samuel Sewall, which he had recently seen. It 
belongs to Mr. John A. Lewis, of this city, — who has a re- 
markably fine collection of early Boston imprints, particularly 
rich in Mathers, — and was bound up with Sewall's "Phaeno- 
mena qusedam Apocalyptica ad Adspectum Novi Orbis confi- 
gurata." The poem was published, anonymously, as a small 
broadside, and does not appear in Mr. Sibley's bibliographical 
list of Sewall's works. The author alludes to it, in his Diary 
(vol. ii. pp. 27, 28), under date of Jan 2, 1700-1, where he 
gives three stanzas which vary somewhat from the correspond- 
ing ones in the broadside. Kettell, in his "Specimens of 
American Poetry " (vol. i. p. xiv), cites it, and says that it is 
" the earliest specimen we have of that sort of occasional com- 
position." It is as follows : — 
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WEDNESDAY, January 1, 1701. 
A little before Break-a-Day, at Boston of the Massachusetts. 







NCE more! Our GOD, vouchsafe to Shine: 
Tame Thou the Rigour of our Clime. 
Make haste with thy Impartial Light. 
And terminate this long dark Night. 



Let the transplanted Engltsfj Vine 
Spread further still : Still Call it Thine : 
Prune it with Skill : for yield it can 
More Fruit to Thee the Husbandman. 

Give the poor Indiana Eyes to see 
The Light of Life : and set them free ; 
That they Religion may profess, 
Denying all Ungodliness. 

From hard'ned Sefera the Vail remove, 
Let them their Martyr'd JESUS love, 
And Homage unto Him afford. 
Because He is their Rightfull LORD. 

So false Religions shall decay, 
And Darkness fly before bright Day : 
So Men shall GOD in CHRIST adore; 
And worship Idols vain, no more. 

So Slgt'a, and Africa, 

lEuropa, with America ; 

All Four, in Consort join'd shall Sing 

New Songs of Praise to CHRIST our KING. 

Mr. Winsor mentioned that the Hon. J. Russell Bullock, 
of Bristol, Rhode Island, had recently sent to him a contem- 
porary copy of Dr. Benjamin Church's account of his trial at 
Watertown in 1775. The copy seems to have been made by 
William Bradford, Jr., son of Lieutenant-Governor William 
Bradford, of Rhode Island, for that gentleman, who is said to 
have counselled Church in his defence. Judge Bullock's fa- 
ther received it from Governor Bradford himself. The Society 
has another copy, likewise contemporary ; but apparently not 
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in the hand of Church himself. From this copy the paper was 
printed in the first volume of our Collections. Mr. Winsor 
had cursorily examined the two, and thought they were 
identical. He mentioned this Bradford copy now, that there 
might be made a record of its existence, and of another con- 
temporary manuscript copy, preserved among the Sparks 
Manuscripts in the College Library. 

Mr. A. B. Ellis read the following paper, entitled "Ameri- 
can Patriotism on the Sea : " — 

At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, the American 
colonies had neither vessels of war nor the supplies necessary 
to fit them out. Although the natural resources of a rich 
and undeveloped soil afforded abundant and unsurpassed 
materials for ship-building, and the seaport towns were in- 
habited by numbers of skilled workmen able to make use of 
them, no attention had as yet been paid to the advantages 
thus offered for the construction of vessels especially adapted 
for warlike purposes. Previous to the declaration of hostilities, 
and from earliest times, trading had been carried on by the 
colonies with foreign nations ; but as their commerce had 
been well protected by the naval force of the mother country, 
no occasion had arisen for providing further means of defence 
at their own cost. After the war broke out, and during the 
greater part of the year 1775, Congress was so 'busily em- 
ployed gathering supplies for the army that neither time nor 
money could be spared for other purposes. The British navy, 
on the other hand, as is well known, at this period and as it 
were by heritage, claimed precedence over that of every other 
nation. At this time it is said to have numbered three hun- 
dred and fifty-six vessels, one hundred and forty being " of 
the line." An American navy, in other words, did not exist ; 
while England, in spite of her many enemies, could send a 
well-equipped and powerful fleet of vessels against her rebel- 
lious subjects. 

The means of supplying the deficiency in this important 
branch of the service were very limited. With the exception 
of a few armed schooners and other small craft in the employ 
of some of the separate governments, no force was directly 
available to press into the service of the united colonies. 
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Fortunately for the safety of American vessels engaged 
in foreign trade, most of them were warned in time to 
avoid being taken by seeking refuge in neutral harbors. 
But the risk of capture was of small consequence com- 
pared with dangers which threatened the safety of the col- 
onies nearer home. British cruisers and men of war were 
on their way towards the New England coast. Many were 
already in these waters, hovering about and threatening un- 
protected towns and villages on the sea-board. Transports 
heavily laden with supplies of all kinds for the use of the 
British forces were daily expected. In short, all the resources 
of a great and powerful navy were to be speedily employed 
by the mother country against her scattered colonies. The 
situation of the New England colonies soon made them 
realize the critical condition of affairs, and the necessity of 
providing for their own protection without waiting for the 
aid of the General Government. Among others, Massachu- 
setts is credited with making special exertions for supplying 
the need of public armed vessels. On Nov. 13, 1775, "in the 
sixteenth year of the reign of George the Third, King," the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, sitting at Watertown, passed 
an act, " the first of its kind in America," the authors of 
which were Vice-President Gerry and Governor Sullivan, the 
former preparing the preamble, and the latter the special 
provisions, " for encouraging the fitting out of armed vessels 
to defend the sea-coast of America, and for erecting a court 
to try and condemn all vessels that shall be found infesting 
the same." 1 

Previous to this enactment, according to the " Salem Ga- 
zette" of Aug. 10, 1775, the Continental Congress had passed 
a resolution " recommending that each colony at its own 
expense make such provision, by armed vessels or otherwise, 
as their respective Assemblies, conventions, or committees of 
safety shall judge expedient for the protection of their har- 
bors," etc. ; and it was no doubt in part due to this suggestion 
that the Government of Massachusetts passed the foregoing 
act. 

It was only about a month previous to this enactment that 
the General Congress had been able to take any active meas- 

1 Clark's Naval History, vol. ii. chap. iv. p. 133. 
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ures for the employment of a naval force. On October 5 this 
body met, and, being informed that two unguarded British 
transports were on their way to Quebec loaded with powder 
and other military supplies, of which the continental troops 
were then in great need, chose a committee to consider 
whether anything could be done about capturing them. 
The committee reported, in substance, that it would be advis- 
able to write to General Washington, informing him of the 
sailing of the vessels, and desiring him to apply to the Massa- 
chusetts authorities for the services of two armed schooners 
to be employed in their capture. The colonies of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut were also solicited for the same 
purpose ; but only the vessels mentioned as belonging to 
Massachusetts seem actually to have served. In accordance 
with this report, General Washington wrote a letter, as re- 
quested, which resulted in the sailing of two armed schooners 
from the port of Beverly. One of these vessels, named the 
" Lynch," was of six guns and seventy-five men, and com- 
manded by Nicholas Broughton as commodore ; the other, 
the " Franklin," having four guns and sixty-five men, and 
commanded by John Selman. This was on Oct. 21, 1775, 
and is called " the first naval expedition of the Revolution." 
Although not successful in the special object of their voyage, 
these armed schooners captured ten other vessels, which were 
forthwith released, as according to the views which then 
prevailed, the colonies professed to carry on war, not against 
Great Britain, as represented by the king and his subjects, 
but simply against its ministers. Congress at first allowed 
the seizure of those vessels alone which contained supplies 
for the enemy, and did not sanction the capture of private 
merchantmen. 1 

The first action taken by Congress with a view to provide 
for a regular navy, equipped and ready for service, was on 
Dec. 11, 1775. 2 The committee reported on the 13th, and 
the resolution which they adopted stated " that five ships of 
thirty-two guns, five of twentj^-eight guns, three of twenty- 
four guns, making in the whole thirteen, can be fitted for 
sea, probably by the last of March next ; viz., in New Hamp- 

1 See letter from R. H. Harrison to William Glover, Essex Inst. Coll., 
vol. v. p. 68. 

2 Clark, vol. ii. p. 31. 

8 
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shire one, in Massachusetts Bay two, in Connecticut one, in 
Ehode Island two, in New York two, in Pennsylvania four, 
and in Maryland one." Then followed other provisions as 
to the cost of equipment and supplies. 

While all these preparations were going on for the forma- 
tion of a navy, Congress applied to committees of safety and 
councils of various colonies having armed vessels in their 
employ to engage them in the service of the General Gov- 
ernment. Among others, the New England colonies were 
particularly active in affording assistance by enlisting both 
public and private armed vessels in response to the call. 

Vigorous efforts were made by ship-owners to fit out every 
species of craft which could be set afloat with men and sup- 
plies. Volunteers, in great numbers, were induced to join 
the service. Among the promoters of this enterprise was 
General John Glover, of Marblehead, who, besides contributing 
supplies and securing enlistments for the army at his own 
expense, rendered valuable aid to the naval department. As 
a result of the efforts of patriotic men like Glover, the harbors 
and sea-coast of New England soon swarmed with private 
armed vessels. Every seaport town furnished its quota, 
whether great or small, from the New Bedford whale-boat 
and the Gloucester fishing-smack to the Salem frigate. " The 
first commissioned privateer of the Revolution" is said to 
have been "the schooner 'Hannah' of Beverly. Her papers, 
signed by Washington, were issued Sept. 3, 1775. The 
second was the schooner ' Lee ' of Marblehead, her papers 
being made out in October. " * Previous to these dates, 
however, many small craft had been enlisted which were not 
regularly commissioned. In an interesting letter published 
in the " New York Evening Post," for July 18, 1883, discuss- 
ing, among other things, the exploits of those brave men who 
are known as the " whale-boat privateersmen of the Revolu- 
tion," the writer refers as follows to their services : — 

" To the student of old men and days, the whole region [of Long 
Island Sound] is storied, having been the scene of some of the most 
gallant deeds of the whale-boat privateersmen of the Revolution. It 
is singular that no more has been told of these men in history. Many 
readers are unaware of their existence ; yet they formed an efficient 

1 Essex Inst. Coll., vol. x. p. 58. 
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arm of the Continental service, and may be regarded as the germ of 
the American navy. Long before Connecticut's war governor had 
placed on the Sound the 'Spy,' the 'Cromwell,' the 'Trumbull,' and 
other audacious privateers to capture the British store-ships, the whale- 
boat crews were abroad, anticipating them in the matter of taking 
stores, and making reprisals on the Tories who swarmed on the 
Sound shore of Long Island. The war found them already organized 
for the capture of the whale ; and, leaving leviathan, they turned their 
attention to nobler game. Companies seem to have existed at this 
time at Stamford, Norwalk, Fairfield, Stratford, Derby, and New 
Haven ; although Fairfield, a leader iu the Whig movement, was the 
centre of operations. 

" The whale-boats were well adapted to a predatory warfare. They 
were about thirty-five feet long, and were propelled by eight rowers. 
Each boat carried a large swivel as armament. Their operations were 
conducted swiftly and silently, usually at night. Sometimes a British 
fort or magazine on the island was the objective point ; sometimes a 
Tory murder or outrage was to be avenged, or a prominent leader 
captured in reprisal ; again, a supply-ship or armed vessel was the ob- 
ject, — two of the latter having been captured and towed into Fairfield 
during the war. In all cases the leader mustered his men secretly, 
the boats pushed off at nightfall, rowed swiftly and sileutly across 
the Sound, struck their blow, and were out of reach of pursuit when 
morning broke." 

W. P. Sheffield, in his " Privateersmen of Newport," men- 
tions similar captures by volunteer forces in row-boats or 
galleys in the harbor of Newport, one of them as early as 
June 13, 1775. 

Among the most important services of the early privateers- 
men was the capture of supplies sent over for the use of the 
British army. The frequent seizure of transports loaded with 
military stores of all kinds, including uniforms and ammunition, 
was of great service to the wretched American forces, who 
were almost destitute of the means of subsistence. During 
the siege of Boston especially, and after the evacuation of the 
town by the British, the army suffered severely for want of sup- 
plies. Besides the lack of food the soldiers had very few tents 
and no knapsacks. Their stock of arms consisted chiefly of odd 
assortments of muskets of all kinds and sizes. Powder was 
scarce, and bullets, of course, varied in size according to the 
calibre of the weapon for which they were moulded. Some of 
the cannon which they used during the siege were dragged all 
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the way through the wilderness from Fort Ticonderoga, where 
they had been captured by the British from the French and 
left unprotected. As to the scarcity of powder during the 
winter of 1775, it is said that the American army at one time 
had but seven cartridges for each man. "Our situation in 
the article of powder," writes Washington to Congress, " is 
much more alarming than I had the faintest idea of." " The 
word powder in a letter," writes another, " sets us all on tip- 
toe." Another writes: "The bay is open; everything thaws' 
here, except old Put. He is still as bad as ever, crying out for 
powder, powder. Ye Gods, give us powder ! " If it had not 
been for the want of powder, Washington would not have de- 
layed so long in dislodging the British from Boston. Various 
laws and proclamations were made to prevent the waste of 
this precious commodity. Scientific experiments even were 
resorted to, but without much success, to supply the defi- 
ciency. In short, every effort was made to relieve the general 
distress. In this desperate state of affairs the rich spoils 
which were captured by volunteer crews were of the utmost 
benefit to the army. " But there is another point of view," 
says a writer in the " Salem Gazette " of June 9, 1840, " in 
which the efforts of privateersmen may be seen to have been 
extremely advantageous to the country. I allude to the 
munitions of war, stores, clothing, etc., which through their 
exertions were brought into the country at a time when the 
army was suffering for them, and in all probability could not 
have been kept together without them, — the very munitions 
of war which were intended for the British forces, but which, 
thanks to the privateersmen, were wrested from them, and 
thus made to support the very cause which they were originally 
sent to pull down." 

The abundance and variety of the articles included in the 
lists of captures show that the American forces must have been 
literally clothed, armed, and fed, for a time at least, with the 
spoils of the enemy. Almon, in his "Remembrances," gives 
a list of the prizes taken. Perhaps the earliest and most 
authentic accounts of some of these exploits are contained in 
the newspapers of the day. The files of the "Salem Gazette," 
especially, afford much information concerning the successful 
ventures of these early privateersmen, as the following extracts 
will show : — 
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Sept. 9, 1775. "Last Saturday a privateer belonging to Newbury- 
port carried into Portsmouth a schooner of forty-five tons, loaded with 
potatoes and turnips intended for the enemy in Boston. 

"In November, 1775, the 'Lee,' privateer, Captain Manly, took the 
brig ' Nancy,' an ordinance ship from Woolwich, containing a large 
brass mortar, several pieces of brass cannon, a large quantity of arms 
and ammunition, with all manner of tools, utensils, and machines 
necessary for camps and artillery. Had Congress sent an order for 
supplies, they could not have made out a list of articles more suitable 
to their situation than those thus providentially thrown into their hands. 
In about nine days after [this capture], three ships with various stores 
for the British army, and a brig from Antigua, with rum, were taken 
by Captain Manly. Before five days had elapsed several other ships 
were captured. By these means the distresses of the British troops in 
Boston were increased, and supplies for the Continental army were 
procured." 

Dec. 7, 1775. "On Wednesday morning, last week, Captain Manly, 
in the ' Lee,' vessel of war, in the service of the United Colonies, 
carried into Cape Ann a large brig called the 'Nancy,' which he took 
off that place, bound from London to Boston, laden with about three 
hundred and fifty caldrons of coal ; and a quantity of bale goods, taken 
by Captain Manly, was carried into Salem. She is about two hundred 
tons burthen, and is almost a new ship. Several vessels loaded with 
fuel, provisions of various kinds, &c, bound to Boston, have been 
carried into Salem and Beverly within a few days past." 

Dec. 21, 1775. " Captain Manly has, within a few days past, taken 
another valuable prize, a sloop from Virginia bound for Boston, loaded 
with corn and oats ; fitted out and sent by Lord Dunmore." 

"On the 25th of December last [1775] was taken by a Plymouth 
privateer and carried in there a small sloop from New York, Moses 
Wyman, Master, laden with provisions for the ministerial army in 
Boston, consisting of thirty-five fresh hogs, one hundred barrels of pork, 
fifty barrels fine New York pippins, twenty firkins hog's fat, some 
quarters of beef, turkeys, &c, &c." • 

"Last Tuesday sennight, Captain House, with four whale-boats, took 
and carried into Barnstable a sloop of one hundred and fifteen tons 
burthen, bound from La Have for Boston, laden with beef, hay, potatoes, 
and turnips." (Jan. 19, 1776. This issue mentions two "other cap- 
tures by Manly last Thursday.") 

March 6, 1776. "A few days since, the 'Yankee Hero' sent into 
Newburyport another prize, a fine brig of about two hundred tons 
burthen, laden with coal, cheese, &c, bound for White Haven, for the 
use of the ministerial butchers, under the command of General Howe, 
Governor of Boston. This is the fifth prize out of eight which sailed 
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from the above port, and we are in hopes of giving a good account of 
the three remaining." 

March 14, 1776 (three days before the evacuation of Boston). "We 
hear that a transport brig of sixteen guns, laden with naval stores and 
provisions bound from Boston for the ministerial fleet at the southward " 
was taken. A ship of two hundred and forty tons also captured by 
Captain Manly about this time was shipped with " six double fortified 
four-pounders, two swivels, and three barrels of powder," while the 
cargo consisted of "one hundred and seventy-five butts of porter, 
twelve packages of medicine with large quantities of coal, sour-krout, 
&c, besides a great number of packages for the officers in Boston. 
She also brought out sixty live hogs, but only one of them was alive 
when she was carried in." 

In June, 1776, two ships, one of three hundred and fifty tons and 
the other of four hundred and fifty tons, loaded with large quantities of 
rum, sugar, spices, &c, were taken. 

The above is not offered as a complete list by any means, 
but only, as before remarked, to indicate the abundance and 
variety of the articles captured. 

According to Clark in his "Naval History of the United 
States," " the number of British vessels captured entering 
Boston Harbor from the 13th of November, 1775, to the 
evacuation of the town by the British, on the 17th of March, 
1776, amounted to thirty-one, their tonnage to 3,645 tons." 

Some of the richest spoils were seized just at the entrance of 
Boston Harbor, shortly after the evacuation of the town by 
the British troops. In the hurried embarkation which formed 
a necessary accompaniment of that withdrawal, those whose 
duty it was to foresee and provide for the consequences which 
it involved, took hasty measures to warn the supply ships 
which were expected to arrive at any moment to keep away 
from the coast. For this purpose, before leaving the outer bay 
or harbor, signal ships were stationed to perform this duty. 
Whether the precautions thus adopted were the best which 
the occasion afforded, taking into consideration even the hurry 
and confusion of their departure, is at least open to question. 
Of course no tidings of the departure of the army from Bos- 
ton had reached the other side of the water. However that 
may be, the result proves that the measures were lamentably 
insufficient. For two or three months these floating sentinels 
remained on duty, and doubtless saved some of the transports 
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from falling into the clutches of the lurking privateersmen. 
But after lingering for this brief period in these waters, an- 
noyed on every side by provincial batteries and stray cruisers, 
the last of them set sail and disappeared in the month of 
June, 1776. The harbor and neighboring sea-coast were then 
left to the mercy of the privateersmen. Then, indeed, " our 
little navy had a revel in its prize-takings." No sooner had 
the belated transports arrived off the coast or in the harbor 
where they saw two ships anchored in conspicuous positions, 
still flaunting at their peaks the Union Jack, as if to assure 
them that all was well and they might safely enter, than one 
by one the Yankee volunteer ships pounced upon them and 
relieved them of any further anxiety in the matter. In this 
way numbers of "richly laden transports, containing a great 
varietj' of military stores, were seized and appropriated for the 
support of the Continental forces. 

It has been said that " very few of the writers and orators 
on our Revolutionary history have sufficiently magnified the 
work of the privateersmen in promoting the success of the 
cause," those men who sacrificed so much for the good of 
the country. No doubt much of this neglect arises from the 
impression that privateering is only a species of piracy, legal- 
ized though it may be, and that the practice of such a calling 
carries its own reward. This view of the subject at all events 
has largely prevailed. In spite of the sanction which until 
lately has generally been accorded to privateering by civilized 
nations, it is associated in most minds with thrilling stories 
of the sea, in which the black flag figures prominently. The 
enormous profits which are supposed to have been derived 
from the calling have only served to heighten this impression, 
and, from the very uncertainty as to the amount actually 
realized, added to it a still stronger piratical flavor. 

If the full truth were known, however, privateering during 
the American Revolution at least was not such a profitable 
business as has generally been supposed. Stories are still told 
of the immense fortunes realized out of their ventures by mer- 
chants in Salem, Newport, Baltimore, Boston, and other cen- 
tres of trade. For instance, as one writer says, " the great 
fortune solemnly dedicated by St'ephen Girard to pious uses 
is often said to have had its foundation in privateering." The 
same remark has been frequently applied to other accumula- 
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tions as well as private fortunes. But these are the exceptions, 
and apply only to the owners of vessels, who of course re- 
ceived the lion's share. As for the men themselves who 
engaged in the calling, what with duties of Government agents 
and other expenses, commissions, and charges, the profits to 
them were often very small. 

As to the practice of privateering, the greatest difference of 
opinion of course has alwaj's prevailed. Benjamin Franklin 
was strongly opposed to it as a means of annoying the enemy, 
" and procured an article against it to be inserted in one of 
our treaties with European powers." In his " Observations 
on War" he says of merchants and traders in unarmed ships 
" that they deserve the protection of both sides, because they 
accommodate different nations by communicating and exchang- 
ing the necessities and conveniences of life," adding that "it 
is for the interest of humanity in general that the occasions 
of war and the inducements to it should be diminished." On 
the other hand, Colonel Timothy Pickering, who held, among 
other high offices during the Revolutionary War, the office of 
Commissioner of Prize Claims brought before the Massachu- 
setts Court of Admiralty, was of an opposite opinion. In his 
manuscript diary in the possession of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society he says : — 

" I well remember that when John Quincy Adams, American Minis- 
ter to Prussia, was negotiating in 1799 a renewal of Franklin's treaty 
of 1 785 (Jefferson and John Adams were united with Franklin) con- 
tracted with the Great Frederick II., the Prussian Ministers desired 
to introduce an article to prohibit privateering, which J. Q. Adams 
stated in his letters to the Department of State ; and the President, 
John Adams, was disposed to assent to the request: but I (then Sec- 
retary of State) opposed it, and on this ground, — that, as the United 
States had but a very small naval force, their means of annoying a 
maritime enemy would depend principally on private armed vessels. 
To the best of my recollection the Prussian Ministers persisted in their 
demand, and that this was communicated to the President as before, 
and that he was inclined to give way; but I persisted to oppose the 
President, and finally declined to yield to the Prussian demand ; and 
so privateering remained on the common footing. 

"In the original treaty, too, of 1785, free ships were to make free 
goods ; but this also was abandoned in the treaty of 1799. See the 
reason assigned in the twelfth article. 
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" Nevertheless, John Quincy Adams, become President of the United 
States, when submitting to Congress the project of the Panama Mission, 
proposed, among other objects, to negotiate for the abolition of priva- 
teering, and that free ships should make free goods ; the mischiefs of 
which latter proposition were well exposed by Francis Baylies, in his 
address to his constituents of Bristol County, dated Oct. 2, 1826, as 
published in the ' Columbian Reporter and Old Colony Journal,' Oct. 
11, 1826, — all stipulations with the new Spanish American States, to 
control the international laws of Europe on the above two points and 
concerning blockades, would be futile, if not ridiculous." ' 

At a conference of the great European powers, including 
Great Britain, Prussia, France, Russia, and Austria, called 
together in March and April, 1856, for quite another purpose, 
namely, to ratify the treaty of Paris, just as the proceedings 
were drawing to a close, France proposed the following 
articles relating to privateering, which were unanimously 
adopted : — 

" 1. Privateering is and remains abolished. 

" 2. The neutral flag covers enemy's goods, except contraband of 
war. 

" 3. Neutral goods, except contraband of war, are not subject to 
seizure, except under the enemy's flag. 

" 4. Blockades are not binding, except so far as they are effective." 

M. Emile Carron, in a very able and interesting article on 
" La Course Maritime," published in the " Journal Le Monde," 
about the year 1875, reviewing the whole subject of priva- 
teering and the position which France had always taken prior 
to 1856, writes of what was said at the convention : — 

" Most of the plenipotentiaries present said nothing in answer to 
the proposition, not being sufficiently instructed, as they thought, to 
express an opinion. 

" Lord Clarendon and Baron Manteuffel alone appear to have a 
settled opinion. The first speaks with assurance ; he declares that 
England is wholly disposed to give up forever in favor of neutrals the 
principles which, up to this day, she has invariably maintained. He 
holds privateering to be organized and legalized piracy ; declares that 
privateers are one of the greatest plagues of war ; and closes by saying 
that our condition of civilization and culture requires that there should 

1 Pickering MS. Memoranda, vol. ii. p. 109 : July 9, 1828. < 
4 
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be an end to a system which is no longer in keeping with our time. 
The Prussian Plenipotentiary is of the same opinion. These maritime 
laws which this Congress is invited to adopt, Prussia has always pro- 
fessed and has constantly endeavored to make them prevail. Baron 
Manteuffel expresses the conviction that his sovereign would not refuse 
his assent to the accord which would be established iu this way between 
the plenipotentiaries." 

Carron then adds: "Eight days afterwards, the 16th of 
April, 1856, the declaration proposed by France, and so 
firmly supported by the English and Prussian plenipotentia- 
ries, was adopted by the congress without discussion, without 
observation, in silence." " The great interest," the writer 
continues, " attaching to this declaration is in the first article. 
Now, I would like to prove that abolishing privateering 
injures France, without preserving the fixed interests of 
civilization and human progress." The article then proceeds 
to discuss in detail the subject of privateering, strongly de- 
fending the practice, and alluding in glowing terms to the 
bravery and enterprise of French privateersmen from earliest 
times. 

The United States although invited to join in signing the 
declaration above referred to, through their Secretary of 
State, Mr. Marcy, formally declined to do so. President 
Pierce expressed an opinion in substance favoring the sec- 
ond and third article, stating that no one could dispute the 
fourth, but wishing to qualify the first by adding the follow- 
ing amendment : — 

"And that the private property of the subjects or citizens of a 
belligerent on the high seas shall be exempted from seizure by public 
armed vessels of the other belligerent, except it be contraband." 

In other words, he wished to go further, and exempt private 
property from seizure in any case, whether by public or by pri- 
vate armed vessels, although at the same time leaving the right 
of blockade untouched. 

All the great modern writers on international law have 
recognized a distinction between operations on the sea and 
by land, as regards the capture of private property. Wheaton 
and Kent both lay down similar rules. The former, in his 
" Elements of International Law," writes as follows : — 
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"The progress of civilization has slowly but constantly tended to 
soften the extreme severity of the operations of law by land ; ' but it 
still remains unrelaxed in respect to maritime warfare, in which the 
private property of the enemy, taken at sea or afloat in port, is indis- 
criminately liable to capture and confiscation. This inequality in the 
operation of the laws of war, by land and by sea, has been justified by 
alleging the usage of considering private property, when captured in 
cities taken by storm, as booty ; and the well-known facts, that con- 
tributions are levied upon territories occupied by a hostile army, in 
lieu of a general confiscation of the property belonging to the inhab- 
itants ; and that, the object of wars by land being conquest, or the 
acquisition of territory to be exchanged as an equivalent for other 
territory lost, the regard of the victor for those who are to be or have 
been his subjects naturally restrains him from the exercise of his 
extreme rights in this particular ; whereas the object of maritime wars 
is the destruction of the enemy's commerce and navigation, the sources 
and sinews of his naval power, — which object can only be attained by 
the capture and confiscation of private property." 

Kent, in his Commentaries as to " the rights of belligerent 
nations in relation to each other," concurs with the foregoing, 
but observes that there are some qualifications necessary to 
prevent abuse. In short, neither of these great writers can 
be said to favor the practice. 

The practical solution of the question perhaps may be found 
in the introduction of steam navigation. Sailing vessels of 
light draught would of course be of little avail against steel 
or iron cruisers propelled by this motive power. Private per- 
sons, even if they could afford it, would find it difficult to 
obtain either suitable vessels or supplies necessary to over- 
come them. 

But whether the practice of privateering may be justified 
or not, it seems but right that a fair measure of praise should 
be accorded to those who, at a time when all these improve- 
ments and enlightened opinions were unknown, did their 
duty without hope of any great reward, nobly and well, and 
in obedience to orders. This was the case with the American 
Revolutionary privateersmen. The calling which they en- 
gaged in was strictly legal, sanctioned by Government; and 
if any profits were realized the slight benefit derived in that 
way ought not to detract from the value of the services which 
they rendered. 
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The volunteers of the American navy perhaps did as much 
for the success of the cause as those brave leaders who fought 
the early battles on land. It may be true, as has been said, 
that privateersmen " contributed as much if not more than 
any others to establish our liberties and the inestimable bless- 
ings which we now enjoy." 

At all events, the daring exploits of such men as Manly, 
Mugford, Tucker, and Whipple, and other leaders in New 
England waters, who by their pluck and perseverance suc- 
ceeded in securing supplies for the sustenance of the army at 
a critical period in its existence, deserve a wider recognition 
in history than they have yet received. These men were the 
pioneers of the navy ; and those whom they led to victory, 
instead of being known by the piratical name of privateers- 
men, and categoried with the Barbary corsairs and the " sea- 
dogs" of the olden time, ought rightfully to be called "the 
militia of the sea," the volunteers of the American navy. 

Admiral Preble exhibited a pictorial chart, which pro- 
fessed to give the origin of the American flag, and said : — 

Last February, I received a note from Mr. Edward W. 
Tuffley, calling my attention to an article written by him for 
the " Brooklyn Eagle," on the origin of our stars and stripes, 
and asking me where the two watch seals of Washington could 
be seen. Soon after he sent me the chart I now present to 
the Society, on which he has proved, to his own satisfaction, 
that Washington's arms were the origin of the stars and 
stripes on our flag. He has since published an illustrated 
article to the same effect in the " St. Nicholas," a magazine 
for young folks. His chart has since been used for advertising 
purposes by a New York Life Insurance Companjr. 

I wish to place on record my dissent from his theory, which 
is a popular but not a new one. Lowes, an English antiqua- 
rian, made the suggestion many years since ; and it was 
repeated by Mr. Haven in a paper read before the New 
Jersey Historical Society in 1872. I have paid some atten- 
tion to the origin of our flag, and after a diligent search of 
the writings of Washington and of his contemporaries, have 
not been able to find a single allusion by him or them to the 
subject. Had our stars and stripes been copied from his arms, 
Washington would have been proud of the fact, and have 
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mentioned it in his conversation or his correspondence. The 
stripes were first placed on the English red ensign, as a mark 
of distinction, and as an emblem of the union of the thirteen 
colonies against the oppression of England. The thirteen 
white stars on a blue firmament were, in the words of the 
resolution establishing them, a year after the Declaration of 
Independence, " a new constellation," indicating the birth of 
a new nation. 

As late as May 2, 1792, Washington wrote to Sir Isaac 
Heard, Garter King at Arms, that the subject of genealogy 
was one to which he had paid very little attention, but that 
the arms enclosed in Sir Isaac's letter were " the same that 
are held by the family here." The three mullets or five 
pointed stars on the Washington arms are red on a white 
or silver shield. The arms of William Lord Douglass have in 
chief azure, three white or silver stars, with the red and 
white bars beneath, which is much nearer the devices of our 
flag. 

Mr. Tuffley, in his letter to me, writing about the pedigree 
of Washington and his chart, says : " You probably knew 
Colonel Chester, — he died last spring ; in a letter he wrote 
me shortly before his death, he said he had searched England, 
from the Tweed to the English Channel, and from the Ger- 
man Ocean to the Atlantic, and had failed to discover the 
ancestors of Washington, — the common lot of unbelievers 
in general, I believe," adds Mr. Tuffley. I for one, however, 
would rather accept the research of Colonel Chester, until 
there is proof positive to the contrary, which has not yet 
been furnished. 

The only connection Washington is said to have had with 
our flag is a doubtful one. Mr. Canby, in 1870, read a paper 
before the Pennsylvania Historical Society, in which he as- 
serted that his grandmother, Mrs. John Ross, who was an 
upholsteress and maker of flags, made the first pattern flag, 
of stars and stripes, and thaff a committee of Congress, accom- 
panied by General Washington, waited upon her in June, 

1776, with a design ; that this design had stars of six points, 
which at her suggestion were changed to stars of five points. 
The stars and stripes were not, however, adopted until June, 

1777, a year later, and the resolution of Congress was not pro- 
mulgated until September of the same year. 
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Mr. Higgtnson presented a cabinet photograph of John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, in early youth, from a portrait by 
Stuart, preserved in the Coleman family of Williamsburg, 
Virginia. The picture, he said, is mentioned by Mr. Henry 
Adams in his reeent Life of Randolph ; and at Mr. Adams's 
suggestion application was made for a photograph to Mr. J. 
R. Bryan, of Fredericksburg, Virginia, the adopted son of 
the eccentric statesman. Mr. Bryan kindly responded by 
sending one ; and the picture proved to be so fine that it 
has been re-photographed, and twelve copies made, of which 
this is one. 

The portrait was quite unknown to Mr. George C. Mason, 
of Newport, Rhode Island, author of the recent Life of Stuart, 
nor is it included in his catalogue of the works of that artist. 
He, however, thinks it one of Stuart's best pictures ; and such 
is the judgment of those most familiar with his paintings. 
There is a peculiar and luminous beauty in the eyes ; and the 
whole effect is singularly in contrast with the traditional 
appearance of Randolph in later years. There is a clumsiness 
about the hands, not uncommon in Stuart's pictures. Mr. 
Bryan thinks that the work was executed " in the early part 
of this century ; " but that seems incompatible with the youth- 
fulness of the face, which seems to represent a youth of eigh- 
teen or nineteen, although Randolph was born in 1773. It 
would add another curious trait to his singular personality, 
if we could suppose that he could have sat, at twenty-seven, 
for a likeness such as this. 



